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LATE  NEWS 


Imports  of  cotton  into  the  United  States  during  November  amounted 
to  8,510  bales  (of  500  pounds  gross).    The  total  of  45,625  bales  for 
August-November  1953  includes  17,190  from  Egypt,  10,107  from  Mexico, 
7*409  from  India,  4,393  from  Peru,  2,799  from  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan, 
2,290  from  Brazil,  and  1,437  from  Pakistan. 


Imports  of  cotton  linters  into  the  United  States  in  November  amounted 
to  12, COO  bales  (of  500  pounds  gross),  making  a  total  of  95,000  for  August- 
November.    The  principal  sources  included  in  the  latter  figure  are  Mexico 
51,000  bales,  Brazil  24,000,  the  Soviet  Union  10,000,  and  Paraguay  3,000. 

Exports  of '  cotton  linters  (mostly  chemical  grades)  from  the  United 
States  in  November  amounted  to  19,000  bales  (of  500  pounds  gross},  making 
an  August-November  total  of  38>000  bales.    The  latter  figure  includes 
2'V,000  bales  to  Western  Germany,  7,000  to  Japan,  5,000  to  Canada,  2,000 
to  the  Netherlands,  and  2,000  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

m  *  «» 

Transshipments  _ of  Mexican  cotton  through  United  States  ports  (excludes 
movement  to  Canada  by  railroad"  but  includes  cotton  linters,  waste  and  hull 
fibers)  amounted  to  37,000  bales  (of  500  pounds  gross)  in  October.  The 
August-October  1953  total  of  207,000  bales  includes  52,000  to  Japan,  33,000 
to  Belgium,  32,000  to  Western  Germany,  United  Kingdom  26,000,  Spain  20,000, 
the  Netherlands  14,000,  Switzerland  12,000,  Sweden  6,000,  Finland  2,000, 
Norway  2,000,  and  Colombia  2,000c 
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and  livestock  developments  abroad,  foreign  trends  in  production,  prices, 
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world  agricultural  trade,    Circulation  is  free  to  persons  in  the  U.S . 
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Service,  Room  5922,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
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WORLD  DRY  EDIBLE  PEA  PRODUCTION  INCREASED  IN  1953-5^ 

Production  of  dry  eciible  peas  in  the  1953-5*+  season  in  31  selected 
countries  is  estimated  at  1.6 „2  million  bags,  6  percent  larger  than  last 
year  and  5  percent  larger  than  the  prewar  1935-39  average,    This  pre- 
liminary estimate  showed  production  17  percent  smaller  than  the  postwar 
I9U5-U9  average.    As  indicated  by  yields  per  acre  in  the  various 
countries,  the  1953-5^  season  was  favorable  for  pea  production  in  the 
United  States,  in  about  half  the  reporting  countries  of  Western  Europe  and 
in  Eastern  Europe.    It  was  not  so  favorable  in  Canada,  the  principal 
countries  of  Western  Europe,  and  in  the  Far  East.    It  is  expected  that  the 
harvest  scon  to  be  completed  in  New  Zealand  will  be  less  than  in  the 
previous  season. 

North  America:    The  increased  production  of  almost  1  million  bags  in 
1953  in  North  America,  -/here  the  United  States,  Mexico  and  Canada  are  the 
only  reporting  producers,  was  largely  the  result  of  increased  acreage  in 
both  the  United  States  and  Canada  and  a  slight  increase  in  yields  per 
acre  in  the  United  States.    Yields  per  acre  were  down  slightly  in  Canada. 
Production  in  the  United  States  was  estimated  at  $.k  million  bags  in 
1953  or  28  percent  larger  than  the  previous  year,  which  was  about  at  the 
prewar  average.    The  1953  production  in  Canada,  estimated  at  725 ,000 
bags,  was  36  percent  larger  than  in  1952  but  10  percent  below  the  prewar 
average.    The  1953  acreage  in  peas  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  was 
2k  and  k-0  percent,  respectively,  above  the  previous  year. 

Western  Europe :    The  total  1953  production  in  12  reporting  countries 
of  Western  Europe,  estimated  at  7  million  bags,  was  smaller  than  last 
year  by  300,000  Dags  or  5  percent ..    This  reduction  resulted  largely  froia 
a  moderate  decrease  in  acreage  and  a  considerable  decrease  in  yields  per 
acre  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  largest  pea-producing  country  in  Western 
Europe . 

The  second  largest  pea-producing  country,  the  Netherlands,  main- 
tained production  in  1953  at  about  the  1952  level  because  of  increased 
acreage  and  in  spite  Of  reduced  yields  per  acre. 

Yugoslavia,  France,  Germany  and  Norway  all  reported  considerably 
higher  yields  than  the  previous  year  and  larger  production.    The  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Netherlands  reported  reduction  in  yields  of  20  percent. 
Yugoslavia  and  Norway,  on  the  other  hand,  reported  increases  in  yields 
per  acre  as  much  as  30  percent  above  the  previous  year. 

Eastern  Europe:    Information  from  countries  in  Eastern  Europe  is 
limited,  but  reporting  countries  surrounding  the  area  reported  gocd-to- 
excel3.ent  crop  conditions  in  1953*    Yugoslavia  and  Italy  on  the  south 
and  Germany  and  France  on  the  west  all  reported  larger  production  and 
yields  than  last  year,  indicating  that  for  the  most  part,  Eastern  Eur ere 
also  enjoyed  favorable  producing  conditions  for  peas  i;;  1953*  The 
production  in  1953  is  therefore  estimated  at  2.6  million  bags  as  com- 
pared with  2.1  in  the  previous  season  when  the  area  suffered  rather 
severe  drought. 
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PEAS:    Acreage,  yield  and  production  in  specified  countries, 
averages  1935-39  and  1945-49,  annual  1952-53 
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1/  Preliminary. 


Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Service.  Prepared  or  estimated  on  the  basis  of  official  statistics  of  foreign  governments,  reports  of  the 
U.S.  Foreign  Service  Officers,  results  of  office  research  and  other  information.    Years  refer  to  year  of  harvest  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere 
and  includes  the  harvest  immediately  following  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere.    Averages  are  for  years  stated  or  for  the  nearest  comparable 
period.    Yields  have  been  calculated  on  the  basis  of  unrounded  estimates  of  acreage  for  countries  of  small  production. 
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Other  Areas;    The  above-mentioned  areas,  North  America  and  Western 
Europe,  produced  in  1953  about  85  percent  of  the  total  dry  edible  pea 
crops  estimated  from  the  31  countries.    The  largest  single  producing 
country,  Chins.,  which  usually  produces  k  times  as  man:/  peas  as  the  31 
selected  countries  combined,  is  excluded  from  the  foregoing  estimates 
because  of  lack  of  reliable  data  and  because  adding  an  estimate  for 
China  would  bias  the  total.    The  1953  crop  year  in  China  has  been 
reported  unfavorable  for  most  crops,    Japan,  in  this  area,  reported  1953 
production  at  only  220,000  bags  compared  with  3 69, 000  in  the  previous 
year  and  almost  000,000  bags  in  the  immediate  prewar  period.    Acreage  was 
down  in  Japan  from  3^-, 000  acres  to  25,000  acres  and  yields  were  880  pounds 
per  .acre  compared  with  almost  1,100  the  previous  year. 

Estimates  of  production  in  the  remainder  of  the  31  countries  are  more 
in  the  nature  of  forecasts  as  many  of  these  countries  are  in  the  Southern 
Hemisphere  ?    The  harvest  there  has  not  yet  been  completed.     -By  Orval  E. 
Good sell,  based  in  part  upon  U.S.  Foreign  Service  reports, 

BRAZIL'S  LARD  IMPORTS 
UP  SHARPLY 

Brazil's  lard  imports,  insignificant  in  recent  years,  rose  sharply 
to  11,152  short  tons  in  the  first  half  of  1953,  reports  Paul  Ferree, 
Assistant  Agricultural  Attache,  American  Embassy,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  While 
production  of  lard  has  been  increasing,  consumption  has  risen  at  a  more 
rapid  rate.    Consequently,  lard  is  in  relatively  short  supply,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Federal  District,  and  is  selling  at  prices  above  the 
wholesale  and  retail  levels  that  the  Government  has  specified.     In  order 
to  satisfy  the  country's  needs  and  to  lower  prices,  Brazil  may  continue 
to  import  lard  in  sizable  quantities,.    Of  the  January -June  1953  lard  im- 
ports, 5,09H  tons  or  ko  percent  came  from  the  United  States.    The  remain- 
ing volume  was  supplied  by  Argentina.     In  1052,  Brazil  imported  1,102  tons 
of  lard,  all  from  Argentina,  and  none  in  1951» 

Production  of  lard  has  shown  a  steady  increase  in  recent  years,  al- 
though the  yield  per  animal  slaughtered  appears  to  have  declined.    This  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  more  fat  i's  being  sold  as  meat  rather  than  rendered 
into  lard.    This  situation  may  reverse  to  some  extent  now  that  lard  is  in 
good  demand.    Commercial  lard  output  in  1953  is  reported  at  93,700  tons 
compared  to  90,200  tons  in  1952  and  69,500  tons  in  I95O. 

In  the  Federal  District,  the  wholesale  price  of  lard  in  mid-January 
was  about  1,600  cruzeiros  per  case  of  3  cans  of  20  kilograms  (l  Kilogram  se 
2,.20k6  pounds)  each,  or  23  percent  more  than  the  COFAP's  (Federal  Price 
and  Supply  Commission)  ceiling,    C0FAP  recently  distributed  1,500  cases 
of  lard  from  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  at  the  official  price  of  1,250  cruzeiros 
per  case  and  indicated  it  may  import  lard  from  the  He t her lands  in  order  to 
keep  prices  in  line,    Asa  Government  agency,  C0FAP  can  import  lard  at  the 
preferential  official  rate  of  exchange  of  18.72  cruzeiros  per  dollar  plus 
a  premium  believed  to  be  7  cruzeiros.    Since  the  official  ceiling  price  of 
lard  is  much  above  world  prices  C0FAP  would  realize  substantial  profits 
from  such  a  transaction. 
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Inedible  or  industrial  tallow  production  in  Brazil  is  largely  by 
small  plants  whose  main  produce  is  dried  meat  and  hides*    The  .more  recently 
established  packing  industry  produces  a  moderate  amount  of  edible  tallow 
with  only  a  little  industrial  tallow  as  a  by-product 0    The  available  supply 
of  edible  tallow  seems  to  be  decreasing  as  more  fab  is  being  left  on  the 
salable  beef  cuts  »    Production  of  inedible  and  edible  tallow  in  .1953  is  re- 
ported at  37*300  and  h}600  tons^  respectively.,  or  somewhat  below  the  39jO0O 
and  5>300  tons  prod-aced  in  1952  *    Ho  tallow  was  imported  in  the  first  half 
of  1953;  and -only  minor  quantities  in  2.952"  and.  .1951° 

Tallow  is  presently  enjoying  a  good  2oarket  in  Brazil  but  it  is  not  in 
short  supply  and  large  import h  are  not  likely  to  be  needed,    Good  grade 
tallow  for  industrial  use  recently  sold  in  Eio  de  Janeiro  for  20  cruzeiros 
per  kilogram.    Tallow  is  not  one  of  the  commodities  being  regulated  by 
C0FAP  = 

With  the  exception  of  cottonseed  and  peanuts e  no  change  was  reported 
for  Brazil's  1953  production  of  vegetable  oilseeds  from  the  data  pub- 
lished in  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets  cf  November  9.>  1953a  page  356. 
Cottonseed~prod\rction "is  now~given~at  79^.? 000  tons,  somewhat  above  the 
previous  1953  figure  of  720,970  tens  but  substantially  less  than  the 
1.03c- $ CoO  tons  reported  for  1952 »    Peanut  production  also  was  revised  up- 
ward to  lo5;000  tons,  in  tha  shell?  against  the  previously  reported  1953 
figure  of  153,110  tons  and  159^.830"  tons  in  1952 n 


PAKISTAN  REPORTS  INCREASE  III 
FLAXSEED^  SESAME  ACREAGES 

The  first  forecast  of  the  area  under  flaxseed  in  Pakistan  for 
1953-5^  is  72,000  acres  as  against  66^00  acres  reported  in  the  first 
forecast  of  the  previous  year?  reports  Henry  \1*  Spielman,  Agricxiiturai 
Attache,  American  Embassy^  Karachi.    The  increase  of  9  percent  for  the 
current  planting  is  attributed  to  favorable  weather.    Sowing  commenced 
on  normal  dates  and  the  condition  of  the  crop  is  satisf actory*    The  . 
acreage  reported  in  the  final  forecast  of  1952-53  '^s  7^000  acres  from 
which  ^80,000  bushels  of  flaxseed  were  produced. 

The  second  forecast  of  the  araa  urder  sesame  for  1953-5^  is  20350C0 
acres  against  207^000  acres  reported  in  the  corresponding  forecast  of  the 
preceding  year„    The  condition  of  the  crop  is  reported  as  normal.  The 
acreage  reported  in  the  final  forecast  of  1952-53  was  206,000  acres  from 
which  Uo^300  short  tons  of  sesame  were  produced., 
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WORLD  COTTON  PRODUCTION  REVISED  UPWARD 

World  cotton  production  in  1953-5^  is  now  estimated  at  36 »8  million 
bales  (of  500  pounds  gross)  the  second  highest  on  record  and  exceeded  only 
by  the  1937-38  crop  of  39 »0  million  bales.    The  current  estimate  is  about 
3  percent  or  approximately  1.0  million  bales  higher  than  those  for  each  of 
the  past   2    years.    Since  the  issuance  of  the  preliminary  1953-5^  world 
estimate  in  October,  higher  production  aggregating  3°5  percent  has  been 
reported  in  the  important  producing  countries  of  the  United  States,  India, 
Soviet  Union,  and  Mexico. 

World  acreage  data  (lacking  for  many  countries)  indicate  a  decline 
in  cotton  acreage  from  about  8k. 6  million  acres  in  1951-52  to  3l,9  million 
in  1952-53  and  a  further  decline  to  80.2  million  in  1953-51+.    This  decline 
without  a  comparable  decrease  in  production  is  attributed  mainly  to  re- 
ductions in  the  United  States  and  South  Brazil,    Production  in  the  United 
States  has  increased  because  of  higher  yields.    In  the  past  year,  sign- 
ificant decreases  in  cotton  acreage  took  place  also  in  Egypt,  Turkey, 
Paid. stan,  and  Syria. 

The  1953-5^  December  production  estimate  of  l6, ^37,000  bales  for  the 
United  States  is  8^1,000  bales  higher  than  the  October  estimate  included 
in  the  last  report  on  world  production.    The  increased  production  was  due 
primarily  to  beneficial  late  rains  that  broke  a  prolonged  drought  in  Texas 
and  the  mid -South  States,  followed  by  unusually  favorable  weather  during  the 
harvest  months, 

Foreign  production  as  a  whole  is  lower  by  nearly  300*000  bales  from 
20.6  million  in  1952-53  "to  20^3  million  in  1953-5^»    Incomplete  information 
from  Communist  countries  indicate  a  probable  increase  of  nearly  ^00,000 
bales  to  7«25  million.    In  the  non-Communist  foreign  cotton  areas  produc- 
tion as  a  whole  declined  by  about  600,000  bales  to  13 .1  million  in  1953-5*+ • 

Decreases  in  foreign  production  were  sharpest  in  Egypt,  Pakistan,  and 
Syria  where  cotton  acreage  was  restricted  by  law  in  favor  of  food  produc- 
tion programs  and  in  South  Brazil  where  acreage  was  reduced  because  of  a 
lack  of  price  guarantees  at  the  time  cotton  was  planted  and  the  existence 
of  more  attractive  prices  for  alternative  crops,    A  decrease  of  nearly 
50,000  bales  or  7  percent  in  production  in  Turkey  resulted  from  a  volun- 
tary shift  by  farmers  to  cultivation  of  other  commodities. 

The  only  significant  increases  in  foreign  production  in  1953-5^  were 
in  India,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  China,    The  increase  in  India  was  due 
partly  to  favorable  weather  but  mainly  to  moderation  of  restrictive 
regulations  and  a  revival  of  cotton  planting  following  about  10  years  of 
restriction  of  cotton  cultivation  in  favor  of  food  crops.    Rising  mill 
consumption  and  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  necessity  for  meeting 
mill  requirements  with  heavy  imports  of  cotton  in  the  past  3  years  probably 
were  among  the  factors  responsible  for  moderation  of  the  restrictions. 
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Foreign  Crops  and  Markets 


Vol.  68,  Ho.  5 


Such  information  as  is  available  from  the  Soviet  Union  and  China  indicate 
production  is  slightly  higher  than  in  1952-53  due  to  issroved  weather  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  strong  Government  efforts  in  China  to  expand  cotton  cultivation 
to  reduce  the  requirements  for  ia ported  cotton. 

The  current  estimate  of  world  production  is  about  3*5  million  ba*es  more 
than  the  estimated  world  consumption  in  1952-53.    The  level  cf  cotton  con- 
sumption is  not  expected  to  change  significantly  in  1953-54. 

This  is  one  of  a  series  cf  regularly  scheduled  re  per  ts  on  world  agricultural 
production  approved  by  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  Committee  on  Foreign 
Crop  and  Livestock  Statistics.    It  is  based  in  part  upon  U.S.  Foreign 
Ser v  i  c  e  re  per  ts . 

UPWARD  TREND  IN  U,  S.  AGRICULTURAL  EXPORTS  CONTINUES  IN  NOVEMBER,  1953  \] 

Exports  of  United  States  agricultural  products  during  November  1953 
continued  the  upward  trend  which  began  in  July.    November  exports  of 
$280  million  exceeded  the  October  total  of  $242  million  by  16  percent,  were 
3  percent  higher  than  in  November  1952,  and  were  highest  in  value  since 
December  1952,    The  steady  upward  trend  in  farm  exports  during  the  first 
5  months  of  the  current  fiscal  year  has  brought  an  increase  of  3  percent  in 
the  farm  export  value  for  the  period  to  $1,153  million  as  compared  with 
$1,116  million  in  the  same  months  of  the  preceding  year. 

The  nation* s  exports  of  all  commodities,  agricultural  as  well  as  nonagri- 
cultural,  amounted  in  value  to  $1,232  million  during  November  compared  with 
$1,181  million  in  the  same  month  of  1952.    This  brought  the  value  of  the 
outward  movement  of  all  commodities  for  the  July -November  period  of  the  current 
fiscal  year  to  a  total  of  $6,207  million  compared  with  $5,693  Billion  in  the 
same  period  of  1952,  representing  an  increase  of  9  percent.    Farm  products 
accounted  for  23  percent  of  November  1953  exports,  the  same  aa  in  November  a 
year  earlier,  and  19  percent  of  the  July -November  19^3  total  compared  with 
20  percent  in  the  same  period  of  1952. 

On  a  dollar -value  basis,  cotton  continued  as  the  nation's  most  important 
agricultural  export,  with  sales  abroad  valued  at  $kk  million.    While  exports 
at  this  level  were  11  percent  higher  than  the  §>hQ  million  worth  sent  abroad 
in  October,  they  were  3%  percent  under  the  $67  million  worth  exported  in 
November  1952.    Leaf  tobacco  continued  to  hold  second  position  with  exports 
valued  at  $36  million,  unchanged  from  October.    In  November  1952,  $28  million 
worth  of  tobacco  was  exported.    Third  place  in  November  1953  went  to  wheat  and 
wheat  flour,  the  combined  exports  of  which  were  valued  at  $35  million  compared 
with  $29  million  in  October  1953  and  $^3  million  in  November  1952. 

17  Mori  complets  details  than  presented  in  this  summary  will  be  published 
in~U.S.  Foreign  Trade  in  Agricultural  Products  for  November  1953,  available 
on  request  from  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 
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UNITED  STATES:    Summary  of  exports,  domestic,  of  selected 
agricultural  products,  during  November  1952  and  1953 
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Value 


ANIMAL  PRODUCTS: 

Butter  

Oneose  .*••••..«•••..«...••........ 

Milk,  condensed 

Milk,  evaporated   

Milk,  whole,  dried   

Nonfat  dry  milk  solids  

Eggs,  dried   

Beef  and  veal ,  total  lj  

Pork,  total    1/   7  

Horse  meat   „  

Lard   

Tallow,  edible  and  inedible   

VEGETABLE  FJ&DUCTS: 

Cotton,  unmfd.,  excl.  linters  (430  lb.) 

Apples,  fresh   

Grapefruit,  fresh  

Oranges  and  tangerines   „  

Pears,  fresh   

Prunes,  dried   „  

Ba.isins  and  currants  

Fruits,  canned  

Fruits  juices  ,  

Barley,  grain  (48  lb.)   

Barley,  malt  (34  lb.)   

Corn,  grain  (56  lb.)   

Grain  sorghums  (56  lb.)   

Sice,  milled,  excludes  paddy   

Wheat ,  grain  ( 60  lb . )   „.  

Flour,  wholly  of  U.S.  wheat  (100  lb.) 
Flour,  not  wholly  of  U.S. wheat  (300  lb.) 

Hops   , , 

Peanuts,  shelled  

Soybeans,  except  canned  (60  lb.)  ... 
Soybean  oil,  crude,  refined,  etc.  .. 

Soybean  flour,  edible  

Seeds,  field  -and  garden   

Tobacco,  flue-cured  

Tobacco,  leaf,  other   

Beans,  dried  

Peas,  dried   

Potatoes,  white   

Vegetables,  canned   

Total  above  

Food  exported  for  relief,  etc  

Other  agricultural  products   

Total  agricultural  


 Total  oil  commodities   

1/  Product  weight. 
Compiled  from  official  records,  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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UNITED  STATES:    Summary  of  imports  for  consumption 
of  selected  agricultural  products  during  November  1952  and  1953 


November 


Commodity  imported 

:  Unit 

:  Quantity 

Value 

:       1952  j 

:  1953 

:     1952  ! 

■  1953 

SUPPLEMENTARY 

:      1,000  ' 

:  1,000 

ANIMALS  AND  ANIMAL  PRODUCTS: 

:  Thousands 

:  Thousands 

dollars  ! 

:  dollars 

:  No. 

:           58  : 

:  3 

:       4,941  : 

!  525 

Cattle,  free  (for  breeding)   

:  No. 

:             0  : 

:             2  ! 

!  0 

!  589 

:  Lb. 

:       6,187  " 

:  3,040 

!          892  ' 

:  502 

:  Lb. 

f       5,734  ' 

:  7.186 

:       2,908  ' 

:  3,711 

:  Lb. 

t  7.820 

t  8,766 

:  3.296 

:  3,839 

Beef  canned,  incl.  corned   

:  Lb. 

:       4,360  : 

:      2,757  ' 

:       1.577  ! 

!  949 

Wool,  unmfd.,  excludes  free  in  bond  : 

:  Lb. 

:     15,841  : 

:  12,815 

1  10,099 

:  10,824 

VEGETABLE  PRODUCTS: 

Cotton, unmf d. ,excl.  linters  (480  l"b.)     1  Bale 

:  12 

:  9 

:       2,342  • 

\  1,464 

Jute  and  jute  butts,  unmfd. (2, 240  lb.)  ! 

:  Ton 

:  4 

f  5 

:  637 

:  1,360 

:  Gal.' 

741 

:  663 

:  1,194 

:  1,058 

Pineapples,  prep,  or  preserved    : 

;  Lb.  ' 

:       4,056  ' 

:  7.232 

:  498 

:  620 

:  Lb. 

■       3.451  : 

:  4,480 

:  210 

:  261 

.  Lb. 

:  918 

:  899 

:  330 

:  334 

Brazil  or  cream  nuts,  not  shelled     ..  : 

:  Lb. 

:  1,571 

:  72 

:  330 

:  9 

:  Lb. 

:  3,141 

!  4,550 

:  1.556 

:  1,818 

Coconut  meat,  shredded,  etc  

:  Lb. 

:  9,148 

:  8,663 

:  1,020 

:  1.153 

Lb.  : 

:  10,640 

•  8,583 

:          819  ' 

:  432 

Lb. 

!       50,435  i 

:  50,741 

:       3,219  ' 

:  4,360 

.  Lb. 

:  16,162 

■  17,550 

:  1,345 

:  2,436 

Palm  oil    ; 

Lb. 

••       2,351  : 

:  703 

:  210 

:  53 

Lb. 

:       2,494  : 

s  7.359 

:          847  i 

:  1,574 

Ton  : 

:  123 

!             Ik.  5 

:  13,708 

:  15.937 

Molasses,  unfit  for  human  consumption  : 

Gal. 

22,039  : 

:     20,599  ' 

:  1,746 

:  2,359 

Lb.  ! 

:       5.896  i 

t  6,314 

►  3.993 

:  7,138 

Lb.  : 

:       1,303  ! 

:  1,470 

!       1,680  - 

:  1,9^8 

Potatoes,  white,  certified  seed    ....     :  Lb. 

:     17,346  J 

12,337  ' 

:  777 

:  214 

Potatoes,  white  (table  stock)     ......  : 

Lb.  : 

:     14,161  : 

:      21,250  : 

:  577 

:  249 

Tomatoes,  natural  state    : 

Lb.  : 

:       1,189  : 

:  1,609 

:           85  : 

:  153 

  : 

 < 

:     64.929  : 

:  68.665 

:  125.765 

:    134, 584 

COMPLEMENT  AHY  ! 

i 

Lb. 

:          609  : 

414  ! 

\  2,921 

!  1.931 

14,764  : 

11.584  : 

:       6,620  j 

:  6.084 

3.493  : 

3.938  : 

:       3.993  : 

5.242 

Coffee  (ex.  into  Puerto  Hico)    : 

Lb.  : 

184,264  : 

:    243,959  : 

95.080  : 

•  131.046 

Lb. 

i     29.730  : 

17,958 

:  8,653 

i  5.849 

:       5.530  : 

6,851  s 

2,296  : 

3,150 

oft>90 

:       ^,J-50  : 

**.3/3 

Ton  : 

23  : 

14  : 

:       7,386  : 

3.017 

Lb.  : 

109,259  : 

111,424  : 

27.077  : 

23.177 

6.335  ' 

6.422 

164.511  ! 

190.291 

TOTAL  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS    : 

"    290,276  : 

'  324,875 

796,195  ! 

841, -Wl 

Compiled  from  official  records,  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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.  On  a  quantitative ■ -basis,  the  outstanding  feature  of  the  nation's  agri- 
cultural exports. during  November,  compared  with  those  for  the  same  month  a 
year .earlier,  was  the  very  large  increase  in  exports  of  cheese,  evaporated  milk, 
nonfat  dry  milk  solids,  beef  and  veal,  tallow,  grapefruit,  oranges,  pears, 
prunes.,  rice,  .peanuts,  soybeans,  field  and  garden  seeds,  flue-cured  tobacco, 
and  canned  vegetables,    On  the  other  hand,  the  mouth's  exports  of  a  .number  of 
farm  products  showed  very  large  or .substantial  reductions  ccmpared  with  November 
1952^    This  was  particularly  true  of  condensed  milk,  dried  whole  milk,  pork, 
lard,  cotton,  raisins,  barley,  corn,  grain  sorghums,  wheat,  soybean  oil,  leaf 
.tobacco  other  than  flue-cured,  dried  beans t  and  white  potatoes. 

Agricultural  imports  during  November  showed  substantial  increases  when 
compared  both  with  October  195?  and  with  November  1952*    November  receipts 
from  abroad  were  valued  at  $325  million,  an  increase  of  19  percent  ccmpared 
with  October  and  one  of  12  percent  compared  with  November  1952  when  imports 
totaled  $290  million:    A  large  part  of  the  increase  was  due  to  the  larger 
intake  of  coffee,  principal  complementary,  or  noncompetitive,  foreign  agri- 
cultural product,  whose  imports  were  valued  at  $131  million  in  November  1953 
in  contrast  with  $95  million  a  year  earlier  and  accounted  for  ho  percent  of 
all  United  States,  agricultural  imports  in  that  month *    Bananas  and  tea  were 
other  complementary  items  showing  substantial  increases  in  imports  over 
November  1952.    Crude  rubber  imports  were  higher  in  quantity  but  somewhat 
lower  in  value-    Reductions  occurred  for  carpet  wool,  cocoa  or  cacao  beans, 
and  sisal  and  henequen. 


§B£2i^.Ji2i®.:    Effective  with  the  July  3-953 
statistics,  the  values  of  $100  -  $^99  export 
shipments  were  estimated  from  a  10  percent 
sample  of  such  shipments.    The  Bureau  of  the 
Census  has  explained  this  innovation  in  its 
September  issue  of  Foreign  Trade  Statistics 
Notes  copies  of  which  are  available  from  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census. 

'  ! 


Important  supplementary  commodities  (those  which  compete  with  products 
of  United  States  agriculture)  recording  substantial  value,  increases  in 
.November  1953  ccmpared  with  a  year  earlier  were  sugar,  tobacco,  copra,  coconut 
oil,  and  cheese,  with  small  to  substantial  increases  in  quantity.    At  the 
same  time,  however,  very  large  reductions  took  place  in  importe  of  dutiable 
cattle,  canned  and  corned  beef,  Brazil  nuts,  castor  beans,  palm  oil,  and 
certified  seed  potatoes.    Although  less  apparel  wool  was  imported,  imports 
registered  a  higher  value. 
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The  nation's  total  imports  of  all  merchandise,  agricultural  as  well  as 
nonagricultural,  were  valued  at  $8Ul  million  during  November  compared  with 
$822  million  in  October  1953  and  $796  million  in  November  1952.  Agricultural 
commodities  constituted  39  percent  of  the  total  during  the  month  under  review 
compared  with  33  percent  in  October  and  36  percent  in  November  1952.    For  the 
July-November  period  of  1-953  >  agricultural  imports  were  valued  at  $1,608  million 
a  reduction  of  5  percent  as  compared  with  the  $1,689  million  worth  imported 
in  the  corresponding  period  of  1952. 

On  balance,  United  States  imports  of  agricultural  products  during  November 
exceeded  the  value  of  the  nation's  agricultural  exports. by  $^5  million.  In 
October,  the  excess  in  favor  of  imports  amounted  to  $30  million  but  in  November 
1952  it  amounted  to  only  $17  million.    During  the  entire  first  5  months  of 
the  current  fiscal  year,  imports  of  agricultural  products  exceeded  exports  in 
value  by  $U56  million  compared  with  $573  million  in  the  same  period  of  the 
preceding  year. --By  Leo  J.  Schaben. 

AUSTRALIAN  WOOL 
MARKET  NOTES  • 

All  descriptions  of  wool  sold  at  lower  prices  during  the  first  week 
of  the  second  half  of  the  Australian  wool  selling  season,  which  opened  at 
Sydney  January  Ih,    The  average  decreases  were  relatively  minor  in  the  case 
of  superfine  and  medium  merinos,  but  averaged  about  5  percent  on  strong 
merinos  and  comebacks  and  7  percent  on  crossbreds.    French  buying  is  reported 
to  have  been  heavier,  than  that  of  any  other  importing  country  during  the  week, 
and  Russian  buying  was  much  less  consistent  than  during  the  last  week  before 
Christmas. 

Receipts  of  new-clip  Wool  into  store  during  December  were  more  than 
20  percent  smaller  than  during  December  1952,  pulling  cumulative  receipts 
since  July  1st  down  to  0.U  percent  lower  than  during  the  last  6  months 
of  1952  compared  with  a  cumulative  excess  of  1.6  percent  through  the  end 
of  November.    The  downward  revision  of  the  1953-5^  clip  estimate  announced 
earlier  appears  to  have  been  warranted., 

Sales  during  the  first  half  of  the  auction  season  were  about  6  percent 
larger  than  a  year  earlier,  leaving  almost  9  percent  less  wool  unsold  in 
store  at  the  end  of  December.    Prices  during  the  first  half  of  the  season 
averaged  about  7  percent  higher  for  greasy  wool  and  12  percent  higher  for 
scoured  wool  than  during  the  comparable  portion  of  the  1952-53  season. 

URUGUAY  REVISES  EXCHANGE 
RATE  FOR  WOOL  TOPS 

The  Government  of  Uruguay  has  announced  that  effective  January  22 
the  exchange  rate  on  wool  tops  was  lowered  to  I.967  pesos  to  the  dollar. 
This  compares  with  the  old  rate  of  2.06  and  a  rate  of  1.519  on  greasy  and 
washed  wool.    This  means  that  the  exporters  of  tops  do  not  receive  as 
much  local  currency  for  their  dollar  as  previously  thus  reducing  the 
disparity  between  rates  for  exports  of  raw  wool  and  wool  tops. 
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It  has  also  been  recently  announced  that  the  5  percent  retention  on 
exchange  earnings,  which  allows  exporters  to  convert  5  percent  of  their 
earnings  at  the  free  rate  of  3,05  instead  of  the  official  rate  of  1.519* 
was  extended  until  March  31 y  195^  • 

LONDON  W001  AUCTION  , 
PRICES  DOWN 

Wool  prices  at  the  opening  week  of  the  first  series  195^  London  Wool 
Auction  were  down  somewhat  from  the  closing  week  of  the  previous  sale  which 
closed  December  11,  1953  •    This  slightly  lower  level  reflects  the  easing 
in  prices  in  primary  markets  since,  the  opening  of  the  last  half  of  the  current 
wool  season.    Fleece  wool,  6^'s  -  70' s  averaging  $1.33  per  clean  pound  com- 
pared with.  $1,37  in  mid-December  1953  and  $1.32  a  year  ago-.    Fine  crossbreds 
56's  averaged  $1.05,  $1.05  and  $-93  and  crossbreds  1+6's  averaged  $.82,  $.39 
and  $.75  respectively  for  the  dates  given.    Thus  the  downward  trend  since 
the  beginning  of  the  season  in  September  continued  into  the  last  half. 

There  are  too  many  unknown  factors  in  the  market  to  be  able  to  predict 
the  future  course  of  prices.    It  should  be  pointed  out,  though  that  offering 
will  be  heavier  as  the  season  progresses  and  the  market  will  have  greater 
supplies  to  absorb, 

.  It  is  also  significant  to  note  that  wool  prices  are  currently  higher 
than  a  year  ago,  whereas  prices  for  most  other  raw  materials  are  lower  than 
a  year  earlier,  recalling  previous  trends  in  commodity  price  fluctuation. 

CANADIAN  HOG  NUMBERS 
BELOW  A  YEAR  AGO 

The  number  of  hogs  on  farms  in  Canada  l/  as  of  December  1,  1953 
totaled  h, 721, 000  head,  about  10  percent  less  than  the  5,237,000  as  of 
December  1,  1952  according  to  recent  estimates  released  by  the  Dominion's 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  Ottawa. 

This  decrease  occurred  in  all  provinces;  however,  one  province, 
Alberta,  showed  only  a  slight  decline.    The  December  inventory  averaged  9 
percent  lower  in  Western  Canada  and  10.5  percent  lower  in  Eastern  Canada 
as  compared  to  a  year  earlier-    The  lower  numbers  on  December  1  reflect 
a  1953  Pig  crop  in  Canada  that  fell  16  percent  below  that  of  the  previous 
year,  largely  as  the  result  of  an  appreciable  decrease  in  the  spring  pig  crop. 
The  fall  pig  crop  was  only  6  percent  lower  in  1953  than  in  1952,  but  the 
spring  crop  fell  2k  percent  below  a  year  earlier.    The  smaller  spring  pig 
crop  resulted  from  depressed  market  conditions  in  Canada  at  breeding  , . 
time . 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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CANADA*  ,  1954  spring  pig  crop  forecast,  with  comparisons 


Year 


Spying 
(Decembe  r  -I- lay ) 
SOWS        ;  Pig" 
farrowed.  •  crop 


Thousands  :  Thousands 


Average  1936-40 

"  1946-50 
.  1951 
1952 
1953 
'  1954  2/ 


564  ,1/ 

3oo 

565  ; 
521  - 
639  ; 
466  s 
633  s3/ 


5  \  404 
■4,117 
4,082 
4,762 
3,623 
4,934 


Fall 
(June  -  November ) 


Sows 
farrowed 


Pi; 
crop 


Annual 
Pig 
crop 


Thousands  j  Thousands  :  Thou 


sanas 


448 

689 
499 

529 
504 
46l 


3,537 
5,346 

4,020 

4,193 

3,919 

3>700 


7,227 
10,750 
'  3,137 
8,275 
8,681 
7,323 


1/  4-year  average  only,  ~~  :  —  —'- — '.  

2/  Preliminary, 

3/  Based  on  an  estimated  increase  of  36  percent. 

,M  c^sed  on  intentions  reported  by  farmers  on  December  1  it  is  estimate' that 
632,500  sows  will  farrow  during  the  spring  of  1954  (December,  1953-May,  1954) 

lL%lt*To7v  an"n,fe  CC-^fable  ™  <*  y*°x-    ^  JorecaS  Iniiiates 

increases  of  37  and  34  percent,  respectively,  for  Eastern  and  Western  Canada. 
On  the  average  about  50  percent  of  the  annual  pig  crop  is  farrowed  in  tS  norths 
December  through  Hay.    The  prospective  increase  In  the  Canadian  pi,  Lctis 
Primarily  due  to  the  strong  American  hog  market  coupled  with  the" exclusion  from' 
the  Canadian  market  of  United  States  pork,  due  to  the  existence  of  vesieular 
exanthema  in  certain  states.  v.bicu^ai 


U.S.  IMPORTS  OF 
WOOL  TOPS  DOWN 


United  States  imports  of  wool  tops  were  down  significantly  in  1050 
Z^lf;1^^0^  activity       *&e  vool  textile  industry  in  this  country 
^J^f    fX7reneSS  °f  thG  iraP°sition  of  countervailing  duties  against  tons 
originating  in  Uruguay,    Top  imports  were  down  from  23  million  pounds  to  5 
million  pounds  which  is  only  slightly  above  the  1950  level.    The  bulk  of  the 
decrease  was  in  imports  from  Uruguay  which  dropped  from  17  million  pounds  in 
1952  to  4,7  million  pounds  in  1953-    There  was  no  evidence  of  trans shipment  of 
Uruguayan  oops  from  other  countries  as  imports  from  nearly  all  countries  decreased 
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'  UNITED  STATES:    Imports  of  tops,  calendar  year  1950  through  1953 


Country  of  Origin 


Canada  . . . ,  » 

Belgium  . . ,  , .  ^ 

France  ............. 

Germany  '. . ...  ., 

Italy  . ... .  

Netherlands'  . 

Portugal  ...  ] 

Switzerland :  ,  , 

United  Kingdom 

China  :.  , 

Hong  Kong  . .  , 

Japan  ,  , 

Argentina  ......... 

Peru   

Uruguay   _  

Union  of  So.  'Africa 

Australia  , 

New  Zealand  ........ 

.  Total   , 

if  11  months , 


1950 

:  1951 

i  .     1952  : 

!  • 

1953  1/ 

1,000 

1,000 

:  l',000 

1,000 

Pounds  ' 

:      Pounds  : 

Pounds  : 

Pounds 

9.i 

:  '  28.1 

: 

:    .  .       68  .>  •: 

0 

•       ...11:6  < 

.      ■  586/2  • 

•  542.6  : 

183.7 

0Q.3 

1,39.8.0  : 

:       1,557.4  : 

14.4 

1.2 

:             1.7  ' 

:'       is  133.2  : 

149.7 

213.0 

74.0  • 

?        '  131.3'  : 

56.7 

164.2' 

0  : 

:         i '74.4  : 

0 

4.0  : 

48.4  ; 

:         '  ■      0  : 

0  7 

:  39.7': 

[61 

•    63'+.  8*: 

194.8  • 

••557*4  : 

13.8 

:     12.9  ': 

1..5  : 

:  .  •  0  r 

0 

S  .,   6,0  : 

44  ,.6  ; 

■  29: 8-  : 

0 

■  '  32.3.': 

5.2  : 

,  0 

1,590.3.: 

3,791.4  : 

1,310.9  : 

131.3 

0.2  : 

0.5  : 

o.l  : 

10 .0 

1,076.2  : 

3,771-8  : 

17,1*40.-2  :  • 

""  ^,775.1 

7.2  : 

200,9  : 

262-.  5"  r 

'  '  -  •  ■■ :     .  0. 

•  320.6  : 

251.8  : 

2Y6'.0'  :'  ' 

...  .-.  0. 

22.5  : 

0  ! 

31.2- : 

0 

4,204.6  : 

10,398.9  : 

23,121.5  : 

5,390.4 

U.S.  PICE 
EX  POETS 


Exports  of  rice  from  the  United  States  for  the  first  4  ;mohths 
(August -November)  of  the  current  marketing  year  fell  short  by  approximately 
120,000  bags  of.  equaling  the  record  set  for  the  same  period  last  year.    .  .  ■ 
This  reduction  for  the  initial  4' months  of  the  season  has  no'- particular 
significance  in  terms  of  total  exports  for  the  season.    So  far' there  is,  .. 
ample  evidence  that  rice  exports  for  1953-54  will  remain  at  a 'relatively  •• 
high  level .  ■ 


The  distribution  of.  these  exports  between  various  destinations  is 
indicative  of  a  rather  favorable  movement  of  United  States  export 
availabilities.    Exports  to  Western  Eenisphere  countries  show  an  increase 
of  573,000  bags,  with  the  principal  increases  going  to  Cuba  and 
Venezuela. 


TO 
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RICE:    United  States  exports  to  specified  countries, 
November  1953/  with  comparisons  l/ 


Continent 
and . 
country 


August -July 


August  -Novembe 


1951-52 

•  1952 -5^ 

•  1952 

•  1953 

•  1952 

■  1953 
:  2/ 

1,000 

!   1  000 

;  1^000 

:  1^ 000 

'  1, 000 

:  1,000 

.  bags 

:  ; bags 

i  bags. 

:  bags 

!  bags 

!  bags 

kk"3 

>  '  ■ 

;  ou± 

{-  •  .    .  XO  y 

!  -LJ-U 

!  £n 

;  ou 

PP 

:  j 

:       ■  c. 

S  •  .5 

!  J 

qk 

1  OJ. 

■  TO 

f  •  .3 

:  3/ 

5  118 

k  876 

P  sk7 

66l 

6qp 

>  ill 

»        1 6 

>           1 6 

k 

.  k 

196; 

:.  86 

»  37 

00 

►      -     y  s . 

!  0 

:  0 

0° 

-O 

'•  -  •  -Ly. 

>  J- 

•  k 

c  McA. 
>>oyo 

>    p  "3nn 

»         P   H7  3 

.  777 
1  1  1 

:.  p^- 

:  -0 

»         n  pt 

>  P7 

20Q< 

-  "\l 

1  2 

0/ 

O  , 

J 

»        —  8 

l  3' 

:           . : 

!  0 

i  u 

PT  < 

►  ^Qi 

.  hi 

1  ^/ 

|  ± 

!  -L 

k7. 

— ^-nr 

30 

201- 

ICO 

]7 

21k 

-lo> 

>              Q7  < 

:         .0 : 

Ik 

:  ? 

7kl  < 

6k7 . 

6k7 

►            n  < 

, 

?u : 

:  0 

1.7Q9« 

1 - 100 « 

202' 

!  0; 

:  201; 

0 

71' 

3/  ' 

■  0 

:    2/  ! 

1/ 

2,821 ! 

V  ¥,63li 

386  j 

•  i+9k: 

:  136: 

130 

0; 

179: 

179: 

:  o« 

:  0; 

:  0 

5,^30: 

it,  1^20  j 

1,581: 

1,82k, 

:■  kl6; 

1,20U 

0; 

:  616: 

211; 

0; 

211; 

0 

9; 

k: 

1; 

k  * 

1; 

3 

10,962; 

11,736: 

3,2kk; 

2,375: 

1,029; 

1,3^2 

13: 

19: 

11; 

9: 

7: 

1 

73: 

22; 

22; 

3/  : 

0; 

3/ 

*H 

3/  : 

1; 

1; 

3/  : 

17,239: 

17,500; 

5,595: 

5,^72: 

1,817: 

2,109 

November 


Western  Hemisphere;  -  : 

Canada. . c  

British  Honduras . . 
British  W.  Indies . . . : 

Cuba  

Netherlands  Antilles : 

Venezuela  

Other  countries . . . . . : 
Total  

Europe'; 
Belgium  &  Luxembourg: 

Greece  

Iceland  , , 

Siatzerland  : 

Other  countries . . • 
Total.  

Asia: 

Saudi  Arabia  : 

Ceylon  

Indonesia  : 

Philippines «, ...... 

Korea. ............ 

Hong  Kong. ........ 

Japan. ............ 

Ryukyu  Islands.... 

Other  countries  : 

Total.  

Total  Oceania  

Liberia  

Other  Africa. ..,,,...: 
Total  T,Jorld  


l/  Milled  rice,  including  bro'.m,  broken,  screenings  and  brewers'  rice  and 
rough  rice  converted  to  terms  of  milled  at  65  percent.    2j  Preliminary, 
3/  Less  than  500  bags,    hj  Adjusted  to  include  all  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  Foreign  Operations  Administration. 


Source:    Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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Al.l  indications  point  to  a  larger  export  to  Cuba  than  that  of  last 
year.    The  latest  information,  based  on  reported  arrivals  in  Cuba, 
shows  an  import  of  3,397,0^-  bags  of  rice  from  the  United  States  from 
August  1,  1953 ,  to  January  21 ,  1954,    This  in  comparison  with  2,338,121 
bags  reported  for  the  same  period  last  year  represents  approximately 
a  i+5-percent  increase. 

In  the  case  of  Venezuela,  it  is  reported  that  the  domestic  crop 
will  not  be  over  U0,000  metric  tons  of  rough  rice.    If  this  proves 
true,  imports  of  about  220,000  bags  of  milled  rice  into  that  country 
are  to  be  expected.    Up  to  end  of  October ,  Venezuelan  purchases  of 
United  States  rice  probably  had  reached  a  total  of  over  130,000  bags, 
of.  which  99> 000  had  been  shipped  on  November  30. 

Tne  European  pattern  of  distribution  has  shewn  considerably  more 
strength  than  for  some  years,    A  total  of  21^,000  bags  %tQte  exported 
to  European  countries  through  November,  compared  with  only  17,000  a 
year  ago  and  with  only  52^000  for  the  rice  marketing  year  of  1952-53 • 
The  principal  increase  went  to  Belgium  and  Switzerland.    Some  of  the 
countries  that  have  been  missing  from  the  lists  of  United  States  export 
destinations  for  seme  time,  such  as  Italy,  Trieste,  and  Greece,  received 
small  amounts. 

For  Asian  destinations,  while  the  totals  were  somewhat  under  last 
year,  the  difference  was  perhaps  due  in  part  to  the  discontinuance  of 
United  States  allocations  last  October,    The  abolition  of  such  controls 
has  permitted  contract  orders  to  be  milled  out  over  a  greater  span  of 
time.    Increases  to  countries  in  the  Asian  group  include  Saudi  Arabia, 
Korea,  and  Japan.    Ceylon,  Hong  Kong  and  Indonesia  were  not  importers 
of  United  States  rice  from  August  through  November. 

JAPAN'S  .REDUCED  RICE  CROP 
RAISES  IMPORT  REQUIREMENTS     ' ■ 

The  1953  rice  crop  in  Japan  is  now  estimated  at  8,239,000  metric 
tons  in  terms  of  brown  rice  and "represents  about  a  17-percent  drop  from 
that  of  1952.    A  reduction  in  domestic  supplies  of  the  size  indicated 
has  resulted  in  a  number  of  adjustments ' in  both  domestic  and  import 
programs  by  the  Japanese  Government  in  order  to  provide  for  a  require- 
ment for  consumer  rationing  of  about  k} 083,000  tons  (brown  rice 
equivalent)  for  the  year. 

The  Japanese  Government,  in  order  to  maximize  collections  from  the 
1953  rice  crop  and  to  reduce  "black  market"  activities,  raised  the  base 
price  paid  to  farmers  to  3,200  yen  per  koku  of  brown 'rice.    The  new 
base  price  is  roughly  equivalent  to  6,9  cents  a  pound.  'Additional 
bonuses  for  early  delivery  and  over-quota  delivery  in  many  cases  will 
bring  the  average  price  received  by  farmers  to  approximately  8.5  cents 
per  pound.    In  addition  to  facilitating  Government  collections,  the 
increase  in  prices  to  farmers  is  intended  to  equalize  the  effect  of 
the  shortened  rice  crop  on  the  agricultural  economy. 
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Seme  of  the  increases  in  farm  prices  have  been  passed  along  in 
part  to  the  consumer  by  raising  the  consumer  price  on  January  1,  191&j 
by  about  12-£  percent,    The  :ieer  price  of  7^«5  yen  per  kilogram  of 
polished  rice  is  equivalent  to  about  9=3  cents  a  pound,    The  fore- 
going prices  are  for  domestic  grown  and  imported  short-grain  rice, 
including  that  coming  from  the  United  States a    Consumer    prices  of 
imports  other  than  short-grain  varieties  are  equivalent  to  about  8.2 
cents  per  pound. 

The  collections  of  the  1953  crop  have  been  coming  in  much  better 
than  was  anticipated  last  October.    It  seems  likely  now  that  3  million 
tons  may  be  collected  out  of  the  target  of  3*1 5  million  tons.  Whether 
or  not  the  amount  collected,  plus  imports,  will  be  sufficient  to  maintai; 
the  official  daily  ration  of  196  grams  (7  ounces)  per  capita  remains  to 
be  seen.    The  average  consumption  of  rice,  including  purchases  from  the 
black  market  and  amounts  consumed  by  producers,  is  about  300  grams  (lC.7 
ounces)  daily  as  compared  with  38O  grams  (13»6  ounces)  prewar.  This 
decline  of  sane  20  percent  in  rice  consumption  has  been  offset  by 
increases  in  the  use  of 'wheat  and  barley.    For  the  coining  months  of 
195^-j  the  monthly,  requirement  from  Government  stocks  for  the  ration  will 
average  ^30,000  tons  in  terms  of  brown  rice. 


JAPAN ;    Average  per  capita  consumption 
of  rice  in  cities  and  rural  villages, 
by  month,  IS  52,  and  January-September  1953 


Month 


Urban 


Rural 
villages 


1  r 


Frban 


Rural 
villages 


Pound: 


January.  .........   ♦  : 

March  , » . 3 ....  c .  „ .......  e ... : 

Aprila t »..««• 0.0 c .  . o  « o .  •»  c   .  ; 

Hay  ,,,«•«••»•*••  0 . : 

June ........  0 c  o  * . , . t . , 0 .....  0 .... : 

July  : 

August  .....»...oc...*....i>  p  •  s 

September ...... , . , a . . * ........ „ . . : 

October ........... 0 ............. : 

November  » . ...... « ........... : 

December. .,  


12*9 
14.1 

15.4 
15.2 

1  c:  ft 
15.5 

15.6 
15.3 

15.5 
16.0 

17.1 
24.9 


Pom 


35.0 

28.9 
30.3 
28. 1 
29.4 
30.8 
28.3 
27.1 
ZJ.k 
29.8 

30.0 
36.4 


Pounds 

lk,l 

16.5 
37.2 

17.7 

17*2 

16.7 

16,6 


;ounds 

31.1 
31.  ^ 

3C 0 
28.9 
29.2 

30.5 
28.1 


Source:    Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  Japan. 
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The  shortage  of  rice  from  the  1953  crop  is  being  met  by  increasing 
imports  of  rice,  wheat  and  barley,  by  limiting  the  industrial  use  of  rice, 
by  drawing  on  stocks,  and  by  using  a  new  product  in  the  form  of  an  extender 
of  rice  supplies  known  as  synthetic  rice.    This  product,  composed  of  potato 
starch,  wheat  flour,  and  rice  flour  is  intended  to  be  mixed  by  the  consumer 
with  natural  rice  in  proportions  between  10  and  15  percent.    The  apparent 
intent  of  the  Japanese  Government  is  to  use  synthetic  rice  to  cut  down  on 
"black  market"  rice,  and  at  same  time  to  provide  a  mOre  acceptable  addition 
to  the  diet  than  is  provided  by  the  high  proportions,  of  wheat  and  barley 
now  in  use.    The  present  price  of  artificial  rice  is  about  12  cents  a 
pound  as  compared  with  about  20  .cents  for.  "black  market",  rice. 

During  1953  Japan  imported  more  rice  than  in  any  year  since  World  War 
II.    Imports  totaled  1, 057>CCO  metric  tons,  coming  from  18  different  areas, 
of  which  Thailand  supplied  1*18,000;  Burma  199,000,  and  the  "United  States 
160,000  metric  tons.    The  lew  figure  for  the  United  States  was  occasioned  by 
the  fact  that  under  the  system  of  export  controls  in  operation  in  the  United 
States  until  late  October,  larger  portions  of  rice  exports  had  to  be  diverted 
to  Korea.    Without  such  export  controls,  the  imports  from  the  United  States 
would  have  been  3^0,000  tons,  or  more. 

The  landed  costs  of  rice  imported  into  Japan  during  1953  followed 
general  trends  in  world  market  prices.    For  the  period  October  through 
December  the  average  prices  per  metric  ton  reported  C.  and  F.  Japan  were: 
United  States,  $199-204-;  Burma,  private  trade,  $190;  Thailand,  Government 
contracts  $170,'  and  private  trade  $192;  Italy  $203;  Indochina  $19^,  and 
Ceylon  $179  <    The  only  price  paid  that  was  materially  higher  than  that 
from  the  United  States  was  in  the  case  of  imports  from  Taiwan,  but  as  the 
basis  for  these  transactions  it  one  of  a  barter  arrangement,  the  higher 
prices  have  no  significance. 

The  Japanese  Government  announced  some  time  ago  that  it  planned  to 
import  1,600,000  metric  tons  of  rice  during  the  rice  year  (November  1953- 
October  195^) •    This  compares  with  1,001,000  tons  imported  for  the  previous 
period.    The  Japanese  budget  year  runs  from  April  to  March,  so  that  of 
the  target  figure  of  1,600,000  tons,  about  1,^50,000  tons  will  be  purchased 
before  March  31  of  this  year.    Of  this  amount  over  300,000  tons  have 
contracted  for  in  the  United  States  before  January  1,  and  it  is  likely  that 
further  imports  may  be  made  as  the  new-budget  year  funds  become  available. 
To  the  extent  that  short-grain  varieties  are  available,  there  is  no 
question  but  what  further  substantial  imports  will  occur  from  the  United 
States.    The  question  is  not  so  much  one  of  price,  but  of  preference. 
Japan  is  not  currently  able  to  obtain  more  than  about  one-fourth  of  her 
import  needs  in  the  desired  varieties.    For  the  medium-grain,  and 
particularly  long-grain  varieties,  the  price  differential  comes  into  play 
and  for  the  balance  of  the  present  Japanese  rice  year,  imports  of  these 
varieties  may  be  expected  to  be  maximized  in  Burma  and  Thailand*  However, 
it  must  be  noted  that  the  range  of  competitive  prices  still  is  not  so 
great  as  to  preclude  further  sales  from  the  United  States. 
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JAPAN*    Imports  of  milled  rice,  by  quarter  and  source 
.  sj  1953,  and  total  1952  (in  1,000  metric  tons)' 
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Source:    Ministry  of  Agriculture  arid  Forestry,  Japan.. 


The  Japanese  Government  will  have  to  consider  setting  imports  for 
the.  195^-55  rice  year  (November  195^ -October  1955)  at  a  higher  level  . 
than  the  1  million-ton  import  vhich  ifbuld  be  necessary  with  a  normal 
domestic  crop.    This  is  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  stocks  as  of  next 
October  may  be  200,000  tons  lower  than  for  the  same  date  in  1953 »    Short - 
grain  rice  will  continue  to  be  in  as  good  demand  as  in  1953-5^ «    The  .. 
differential  in  the  price  of  rationed  domestic  rice  and  imported  rice  of 
over  1  cent  a  pound  is  a  good  measure  of  the  preference  for  short-grain 
rice. 


SPAIN'S  COTTON 
SUPPLIES  IMPROVE 

During  November  the  cotton  textile  industry  of  Spain  operated  at 
the  lo'/est  level  since  August,  consuaing  only  about  29,000  bales  (of 
500  pounds  gross).    The  number  of  inactive  spindles  increased  sharply 
from  October,  a  development  which  rarely  occurs  during  the  fall  months. 
Raw  cotton  supplies  in  November  were  very  tight  and  reached  a  lov  level 
sufficient  only  to  cover  3  weeks1  requirements  by  the  latter  half  of  the 
month. 
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Imports  of  cotton  in  November  totaled  only  18,000  "bales.  An 
additional  45,000  to  50,000  "bales  were  scheduled  to  arrive  during 
December  from  the  United  States  and  Brazil.    Latest  reports  indicate- 
that  toe  National  Cotton  Center  has  now  approximately  1-1/2  months' 
supply  of  cotton,  with  an  additional  2  months'  supply  on  order.  On 
November  13  the  Center  used  the  balance  of  a  recent  Export  -Import  Bank 
loan  for  the  purchase  of  27,700  bales  of  American  cotton.    On  December  15 
the  Center  purchased  an  additional  6,343  bales  of  - Brazilian  cotton. 

The  Spanish  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce,  while  in  Barcelona 
December  7  and  8,  indicated  that  the  Government  had  no  intention  of 
changing  the  present  prices  of  cotton  for  sale  to  the  textile  mills. 


INDIAN  CLOTH  .  . 

EXPORTS 

The  Indian  Government's  measures  for  relief  of  the  cotton  textile 
industry  have  helped  push  export  of  mill  cloth  during  calendar  1953  to 
701.3  million  yard3,  an  increase  of  107.5  million  yards  over  1952.  This 
improvement  in  cloth  exports  is  expected  to  be  reflected  in  continuation 
of  a  high  level  of  cotton  consumption  in  I9>4  with  possible  improvement 
in  import  demand  in  view  of  the  currently  low  level  of  cotton  stocks. 

With  1952  figures  in  parentheses,  exports  of  medium  cloth,  in  1953 
were  273-9  million  yards  (138.7),  followed  by  coarse  cloth  260.7  million 
yards  (l68.l),  fine  cloth  152.5  million  yards  (2.64.4),  and  superfine  3.4,2 
million  yards  (22.6). 

Total  mill  cloth  exported  was  about  300  million  yards  short  of  the 
1,  COO -mill  ion -yard  export  figure  India  accepted  at  the  Buxton  Textile 
Conference.    According  to  a  report  from  New  York,  however,  India  was  the 
vorld's  second  largest  exporter  of  piece  goods  in  1953. 

The  year  also  marked  a  reversal  of  a  .previous  downward  trend. 
Especially  pleasing  to  Indian  officials  was  the  performance  in  medium  cloth 
the  line  which  is  regarded  as  of  first  importance  to  India's  future  as  a 
textile  -exporter..    The  decline  in  fine  and  superfine  cloth  was  expected. 

The  Indian  press  expected  mill  production  in  1953  to  reach  5,000 
million  yards,  apparently  a  record  performance.    Domestic  consumption  of 
cloth,  on  -the  other  hand,  has  still  not  caught  up  with  prewar  averages. 
Experts  consider  present  average  consumption  of  cloth  to  be  about  14  yards 
a  head,  about  2  yards  below  estimated  1939  figures. 
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U.  K6  COTTON  IMPORTS  AND 
CONSUMPTION  RISING   •.  . 

During  the  first  k  months  of  the  current  cotton  year  (August -Nov ember 
1953)  the  United  Kingdom  imported  489,000  bales  (of  500  pounds  gross)  of 
cotton,  according  to  information  received  from  the  American  Consulate  at 
Manchester,  England.    This  total  includes  about  113,000  bales  from  the 
United  States.    During  the  same  months  of  1952  imports  were  337,000  bales, 
including  107,000  from  the  United  States. 

Mill  consumption  of*  cotton  in  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  first  3 
months,  August -October,  vas  estimated  at  435,000  bales,  compared  with  344,000 
bales  for  the  same  months  a  year  ago.    Mill  activities  continued  upward  in 
November  and  yarn  output  vas  reported  to  be  slightly  in  excess  of  October 
but  a  definite  figure  is  not  yet  available. 

Reexports  of  eotton  amounted  to  1,139  bales  in  November,  making  a  total 
of  3,914  bales  for  the  4  months  August  through  November  1953.    United  Kingdom 
stocks  of  cotton  of  all  kinds  amounted  to  952,000  bales  at  the  end  of 
October  1953,  a  reduction  of  64,000  bale3  from  the  figure  reported  for  August  1 


INDIAN  COTTON  IMRDRT 
LICENSING  POLICY 

A  notification  issued  by  the  Joint  Chief  Controller  of  Imports,  Bombay, 
on  December  22,  1953,  announced  the  Indian  import  licensing  policy  for  raw 
cotton  for  the  6-month  period,  January -June  1954.    According  to  this  noti- 
fication, licenses  for  the  import  of  raw  cotton  from  nondollar  areas  of 
staple  length  not  less  than  l-l/l6  inch  will  be  issued  to  importers  and 
mills  against  evidence  of  purchase  from  overseas  suppliers.    Such  licenses 
will  be  valid  for  a  period  of  12  months  from  the  date  of  issue.  While 
importers  will  be  free  to  sell  the  imported  cotton,  to  mills,  they  will  be 
required  to  obtain  the  prior  permission  of  the  Textile  Commissioner,  Bombay, 
with  respect  to  sales  to  nonmill  buyers.    Details  of  all  sales,  whether  to 
mills  or  others,  should  be  given  to  the  Textile  Commissioner,  Bombay. 

According  to  the  notification,  applications  for  the  import  of  raw  cotton 
from  the  dollar  area  will  not  be  entertained  by  the  Joint  Chief  Controller 
of  Imports  for  the  present. 

Another  notification  by  the  Joint  Chief  Controller  extended  automatically 
all  outstanding  licenses  for  American  cotton  through  June  30,  1954.  These 
licenses  were  originally  issued  for  importation  from  the  1951-52  United  States 
crop  but  were  subsequently  extended  periodically  and  until  the  end  of  December 
1953.  The  outstanding  licenses  are  currently  estimated  to  cover  slightly  over 
100,000  bales  (American  size). 
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NETHERLANDS  COTTON 
IMPORTS  IMPROVE 

Tha  gradual  recovery  in  the  cotton  trade  and  textile  production  in  the 
Netherlands  continued  through  the  first  quarter  of  the  1953 -5^  cotton  year. 
Prices  paid  for  raw  cotton  remained  at  approximately  the  same  levels  as  in 
the  previous  quarter  with  the  exception  of  Brazilian  cotton,  which  has  dropped 
considerably.    Consumption  of  cotton  by  mills  during  the  first  16  weeks  of  the 
cotton  year  was  16  percent  higher  than  in  the  comparable  period  last  year, 
reflecting  the  better  market  for  cotton  textiles. 

Imports  during  the  quarter  were  twice  as  large  as  a  year  ago  due  to 
sharply  increased  imports  of  Mexican  and  Argentine  cotton  and  the  purchases 
of  some  Brazilian  cotton.    The  purchases  of  Brazilian  cotton,  made  because  of 
its  reduced  price,  were  the  first  in  a  number  of  years. 

Representatives  of  the  Dutch  cotton  trade  and  textile  industry  expect 
that  presently  satisfactory  markets  will  remain  stable  in  the  first  half  of 
195^ s  with  slight  imporvement  in  trade  in  some  yarns.    The  unstable  situ- 
ation in  Indonesia  keeps  shipments  of  cheap  cloth  to  that  country  at  relatively 
low  levels.    To  offset  this  highly  unreliable  market  the  Netherlands  is  con- 
stantly endeavoring  to  find  new  markets  for  its  textile  products. 

Dutch  yarn  wholesalers  believe  that  some  increase  in  purchases  of 
United  States  cotton  in  mid-195^  is  inevitable  in  view  of  current  steady  demand 
for  high-quality  yarn  and  the  constant  decline  in  mill  stocks  of  United  States 
grades.    Cotton  brokers,  however,  are  anxious  to  profit  from  current  low  prices 
for  Latin  American  cotton  and  are  trying  to  stretch  good  grades  of  these  growths 
as  far  as  possible. 


COTTON  IN  BRAZILIAN -BOLIVIAN 
TRADi!  AGREEMENT 

Brazilian  cotton  is  included  in  a  new  trade  agreement  signed  by  that 
country  with  Bolivia  on  December  2k,  1953,  according  to  the  Rio  de  Janeiro 
press.    The  agreement  includes  $900,000  worth  of  cotton,  $300,000  of  cotton 
yarn  and  $100,000  worth  of  cotton  textiles.    This  is  about  one -third  of  the 
value  of  all  Brazilian  commodities  covered.    The  amount  of  raw  cotton  in- 
volved is  about  5,000  bales  which,  together  with  quantities  of  United  States 
cotton  to  be  imported  with  funds  ($800,000)  allocated  by  the  Foreign  Operations 
Administration,  will  meet  the  entire  needs  of  the  Bolivian  cotton  spinning 
industry    in  1954. 


